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THE OLD GOVERNESS. 



then to another, caused the sisters to think more of their old GorernesB, on that particu- 
lar morning, than they had done for months ; the sward was embroidered by the flowers 
from which she had read to them, as from a book, of the beauties and wonders of creation ; 
the old Soman Way, that skirted the hills, had been the text of many an historical refer- 
ence, never tiresome ; the Monuments of Antiquity which crowd the neighbouring 
churches, the hallowed residences of great and good persons, the peculiar formation of a 
stone, the beauty and perfectness of Insect Architecture, every thing around them had 
been rendered by Miss Maunsell a theme of delight and a source of information, conveyed 
without the solemn drapery of knowledge — never wearying, but always tempered by a 
spirit of Christian gentleness, and righteous application to the All- Wise, All-Good, All- 
Bountiful, AU-Kedeeming. 

" Do you remember our gipsy party in Inchinwell Hole P And how she managed 
all the arrangements P" said Agnes, without saying who was the person alluded to, 
because each knew the other's thoughts. 

"And how she always contrived to oblige every one, as if she was pleasing herself P" 
added Edith. 

"And so she was ; it was her greatest pleasure to oblige," sighed Agnes. 
" It is strange how she has avoided us," quoth Edith. 

" Stranger how we have neglected her," said Agnes ; " and that at a time when her 
health was so precarious. Ah ! she loved us better than we loved her ! I greatly fear 
the world has been too much with us." 

" My Aunt," resumed Edith after a pause, during which she had been seeking an 
excuse for herself and sister, " my Aunt said she must have saved money." 

" I dare say she did : but not for herself; she had many claims upon her. We really 
must find her out, Edith. I will consider whom to write to, and write this evening and en- 
quire. I think of her perpetually when I am in the country." 

" And so do I, Sister ; but in London, one thing or another always comes in the way 
of thought. We really give ourselves no time there to know any one, or care for 
anybody." 

" We cannot excuse ourselves to ourselves, Edith," said Agnes solemnly. " I have 
every now and then the picture before me of our Old Governess, so precious to our child- 
hood — so beloved by our Mother — stabving !" 

" Impossible !" said Edith, " quite impossible : think of her talents — her character — 
her exertions — her activity. Agnes, you do sometimes conjure up such awful phan- 
toms !" 

" She was so attentive to things small, as well as great," resumed Agnes, without 
heeding her sister's observation ; " that our dear Mother used to say, that when she died 
we should hardly miss her ; Miss Maunsell was so kind and affectionate — so wise and true. 
I have often felt my heart beat when overpraised for acquirements she took so much pains 
to teach. Nothing, as I have said, was too great, or too small for her consideration. I 
remember when you were ill, and longed for a new doll, her sending express to London 
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for one; sitting up all night to dress it, and watching you as you played with it in the 
porch, as if she were your Mother — not your Governess. I cannot but think she must have 
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written to us lately," persisted Agnes, " she would make more allowance than even we 
should, for the bustle and excitement in which we have lived. She knows the fascina- 
tions that beset young people ! Her mind was so generous — her conclusions so just !" 

" They were indeed," said Edith in reply to her sister's spoken musings, " but can 
you, who are so wise, tell me, Agnes, why it is that we more frequently recal to our re- 
membrance the little kindnesses, the small-change courtesies of life, than the great deeds 
the real sacrifices made for our advantage P Night and day, in health and in illness, she 
was with us, year after year, without an hour's holiday." 

" I fear, great services are heavy weights on our gratitude," replied the elder sister ; 
" hope leads us to think we can pay back the small ones — yet we cannot ; kindnesses 
may be exchanged, but cannot he paid for. Poor Miss Maunsell !" 

" Now sister !" said Edith, " I really will find her out ; our Aunt is not with us to chill 
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whatever right feeling we possess. Because you are so much older, and better, and wiser 
than I am — do not look incredulous — " 

"lam older certainly," interrupted Agnes, " but in this matter, at all events, neither 
better, nor wiser ; my being older than you is one reason why I should not have suffered 
three years to elapse since I wrote to Miss Maunsell." 

The young ladies had descended the hill, and as they were about to enter their 
carriage, the footman said — 

" Lady Anne, Miss, has driven past ; she would not wait for you, as she has brought 
the Honourable Mr. St. Clair down with her from town." 

Agnes Gascoigne was too steady not to be sure-footed, and too accustomed to a 
carriage to stumble from awkwardness, and yet stumble she did. 

" Home, Ladies P" enquired the footman. 

" Yes," said Edith, for the eldest sister did not answer as usual. 

" The short or the long drive P" asked the persevering footman. 

" The long, " said Agnes," and tell the Coachman not to hurry the horses." 




" I wonder what brings Mr. St. Clair to Wavetree P" enquired Edith, in an assumed 
tone of carelessness, " can you tell, Agnes P" 
" To shoot," said Agnes. 
" I dare say — in July P it may be ; but neither Hare, Pheasant, nor Partridge, it would 
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be contrary to act of Parliament ! Can you tell what he will shoot at, or what he will shoot 
with P Ah, Agnes, you grave guilty one ! my sober sister ! who never flirts, nor polks, nor 
waltzes — my grave sister St. Agnes ! my monitor perfection ! I told you how it would be 
long ago, I knew you had him safe, quite safe ! To shoot does he come F why your heart 
beats into your throat, and your cheeks ! I know the lily is overpowered by the rose. What, 
ashamed to look your own sister in the face !" 

Edith placed her arm round her sister's neck, endeavouring to turn her face towards 
her; as she did so, a large tear splashed upon her ungloved hand ; in a moment, she flung her- 
self at her feet, and no longer trying to gaze on the agitated features of her beloved sister, 
poured forth in rapid words of deep affection, her entreaties for pardon, her assurance of 
sympathy, speaking of her having foreseen Mr. St. Clair's love for her darling Agnes long 
ago ; her full and entire approbation of Mr. St. Clair, though she had so often called him Sir 
Charles Grandison, he was so stately, so over-poweringly proper, and particular. The 
sisters had perfect confidence in each other, and yet during the last ten days they had 
never spoken of Mr. St. Clair, the Mr. St. Clair who was almost every thing even Lady Anne 
desired. Mr. Gascoigne would be charmed with the high feeling, character and noble 
fortune of his future son-in-law — and Agnes ! Agnes had really been doing all she could 
during the last season to avoid loving him, while Edith endeavoured to convince her that 
she ought to do so — that it was evident he loved her ; that he was always by her side ; 
that he only praised the music she sung ; only looked at the drawings she drew ; never 
danced with any other lady, except when she was engaged. 




At length after a drive, which to Edith appeared interminably long, the carriage drew 
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up at the -entrance to the mansion— one of the venerable and ever interesting relics of 
a past age ; of which, happily, so many yet endure in England. 

Mr. St. Clair was quite the hero of Miss Gascoigne's imagination, tall and handsome. 
Edith said, he would be the beau ideal of a Bandit if he had only black hair ; but he was 
fair haired, a noble looking, thoughtful Saxon ; one whom all must respect and admire, 
and some few could love with all their hearts. Agnes never had an idea how much 
she really did love him, until his visit was announced, and then — 



" What Love wished to be true, 
Hope bade her believe." 



CHAPTEB THE THIBD. 



^^* hen the sisters alighted, instead of going to the Draw- 
ing Boom as usual, Agnes walked into the Library, 
and there, much to her astonishment, was her Aunt : Lady 
Anne generally read character correctly, and she knew that 
Agnes would not be sufficiently self-possessed to go at once to the 
room vhere Mr. St. Clair probably was. 

11 My own darling — my sweet child I" she said, kissing her first 
on the one cheek, then on the other. " I see you know who is here 
— -it is quite a romance 1 I was coming down to surprise you, and 
niet kirn by ehance. and asked him to, let Simons mount his horse, while he 
came into the Baron el i, which he did ; I assure you I put the most delicate lead- 
ing questions ; but he is a cautious fellow, very — enquired in the most pointed 
manner for both young ladies, then talked over the season; so I thought as he 
could only come to Wavetree Jbr one purpose, that it was best to send your Papa to him 
at once." 

" Oh, Aunt, how could you P" gasped Agnes. 

" How could I !" repeated her Aunt, " how could I not, you mean, So I routed your 
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Father into the Drawing Boom, and there they are ! Now go and take off your bonnet 
and arrange your hair, and assume an air of perfect unknowingness ; send Edith to me 
to be kept quiet, and then come to this room again. Charming ! I only wish his poor 
dear father was not quite so stout of his age, though strong lives are by no means the 
longest." Agnes did not, could not, reply ; if Mr. St. Clair intended following up his 
attentions, why had he not spoken to Lady Anne ; then she remembered he did not like 
Lady Anne ! she knew his dislike to superficial ladies. What could bring him to 
Wavetree, except to declare his attachment P She tried to divert her thoughts by gazing 




around the library upon the old family portraits, by which it was profusely decorated. The 
effort was vain. She heard her Father limping across the hall ; she knew the sound of the 
bell, when it was pulled by his hand ; her fingers trembled amid her ringlets, she bathed her 
eyes, but the lids continued red and swollen : her maid entered : 

" Would Miss Gascoigne go to the Drawing Room P" By a violent effort she regained 
her self-possession and descended; at the corner of a corridor she again encountered her 
Aunt ; the sylph-like old lady fluttered mid-way between anger and perplexity, now in- 
clining to the one, now to the other. 

" He has said nothing to your Father, my dear, that I can make out," she whispered, 
" only asked some questions about, about — " 

"About what, Aunt P" 

" The proportions of guano used in the Bosarium !" 

Agnes lifted her lovely eyes to the sharp face of her Aunt. 
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' ' And now he says he wishes to speak to both the young ladies.*' Your Father, believes 
in the feint about the stuff and the roses, and is gone to look at the gardener's calendar. 

11 Come with me, Aunt." 

Her feelings may be better imagined than described, as the door was opened by the 
self-possessed woman of the world, and they entered the Drawing Boom. 







Mr. St. Clair advanced to meet them, with perhaps a shade less of his usual manner, 
which, if not warm, was certainly always impressive ; Agnes fancied he seemed grave, Edith 
thought he only looked earnest ; he proffered the usual enquiries, and started one or two 
ordinary topics of conversation — the fag ends of the season. Agnes' pride took alarm: 
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had she been agitated to positive anguish by a man, who came down to tell them what 
they had read in the Post P She felt injured, if not insulted. Edith grew angry. What could 
he mean ! Lady Anne ! the experienced Lady Anne, the very perfection of match-makers, 
whose quick eye detected the earliest indications of preference — knew how far they might 
be encouraged with discretion, how far repelled with safety, who put title in one scale, and 
wealth in the other, who bent one knee to the peerage, and the other to Mammon — Lady 
Anne herself was at fault ! and yet Mr. St. Clair seemed perfectly unaware of the triumph 
he had achieved in discomfiting three ladies. 

" I owe you many apologies," he said at last, " for intruding on your retirement, but 
I came express from my mother." Lady Anne took out her crochet, always an excuse for 
idleness or industry, and Agnes became so pale, that but for the resolute expression which 
stole over her face, Edith would have flown to her side ; " from my mother," he again 
repeated, " who, if not suffering from the illness of intense anxiety, must have come herself, 
for she thought a few minutes' conversation would be more explicit than volumes of note 
paper : if I am dull and prolix, you must forgive me." 

Agnes bowed ; it would be impossible to imagine the sufferings she endured ; she en- 
deavoured to forget what her anticipations had been, and to fix her attention on what Mr. 
St. Clair was saying. 

" Can you call to mind the fact of your having had a Governess of the name of 
Maunsell?" 

" Oh dear, yes," exclaimed the ready Edith, " we were talking of her this morning." 

" Perfectly, I remember the person," said Lady Anne, twirling her crochet hook, and 
laying marked emphasis on the word " person." 

" Then as that information is correct, am I also right in the belief that your mother, 
Miss Gascoigne, had great confidence in Miss Maunsell P" 

"Indeed she had," replied Agnes, in a faultering voice, "and no one was more 
worthy of it!" 

"We much feared that this could not have been the case, from your discarding her 
altogether during the last few years," said Mr. St. Clair. 

" Eeally, Mr. St. Clair, I do not consider an engagement with a governess like a 
matrimonial contract," observed Lady Anne petulantly. 

"Certainly not," he replied, "but I have always considered early friendships so 
sacred, as only to be dissolved by death ; and if a Governess performs her duty faithfully — 
if in all things she is a second mother to her pupils, while imparting to them the acquire- 
ments which either their natural Mother has not the time, or the power, to cultivate in 
herself, or her children, I hope, Lady Anne, you will agree with me, in thinking that a 
sort of friendship may be the consequence ; I cannot fancy a cessation of friendly feeling, 
or friendly intercourse, under such circumstances." 

Lady Anne made no reply. 

" You are quite right," said Edith. 

" And we have been cruelly wrong," added Agnes ; then after a moment, she continued, 
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" I do not know your motive for this inquiry, Mr. St. Clair ; and my Aunt, I see, wishes to 
spare me the pain I deserve. Miss Maunsell took our Mother's place when she was 
incapacitated, by the illness which terminated fatally, from discharging the duties 
in which she delighted. She remained with us until we were near coming out. I am so 
bitterly ashamed to recall how it was — but I did not regret it, when her delicacy took the 
alarm at being Bet aside, and she told me she thought she had better seek another situation." 
" There was nothing wrong in this ;" said Lady Anne ; " it is a common occurrence, 
when a young lady's education is finished, for the Governess to seek another place." 
" Certainly," bowed Mr. St. Clair. 

" But there is something very wrong in those whom she trained with so much lore 
and tenderness, forgetting, that whatever they know— whatever they have learned of good- 
ness— of uprightness— of all that is best and highest, they — " Agnes could not continue, 
she turned away to conceal her tears. 

" My dear silly child," exclaimed Lady Anne, " I am sure you never forgot her, you 
were always talking about her, and seeking to find her out." 
Mr. St. Clair looked distressed and incredulous. 

"Eeally this dear Girl's nerves are positively dreadful," resumed her Ladyship; 
" she is all sensibility !" 

" You do me wrong, Aunt," replied Agnes rising. " If I have sensibility, it has been 
wasted on false excitements. Mr. St. Clair, when Miss Maunsell first left us, she went 
to another family, and at first we corresponded regularly ; she was there more than a year 
I believe." 

" Yes, she went to some millionaire, I fancy ; and there was a crash I believe. Such 
things happen to those sort of people so frequently, that one forgets all about them you 
know," said Lady Anne. 

" She wrote to me that they had been unfortunate," said Agnes, " and I did not 
answer the letter." 

" She wrote again ;" observed Mr. St. Clair. 

" She did," replied Agnes. " I was full of the new existence that surrounded us ; I 
intended, truly intended, to write to her, but I did not ; her letter looked like a pall amid 
roses — a cloud in a summer sky. I did not answer it." 
" Again she wrote," said Mr. St. Clair. 
" No, not again." 

" Your pardon, Miss Gascoigne, indeed she did ; she wrote again. She told you then 
of the misfortune that had come upon the family with whom she resided— she told you 
how its master had, fallen — she told you that the mistress sought assistance, but could 
obtain none from the Patrician house from whence she sprung — she asked your Father's 
interference." 

" It was gross impertinence to do so," interrupted Lady Anne, " wishing to mix us up 
with such a person !" 

Mr. St. Clair coloured. 
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" Does your Ladyship know who that person was H" he enquired in a chilling tone. 

" Indeed I do not ; I must say that you rely greatly upon being such a favourite of 
mine, or you would hardly teaze my girls about such bygone affairs." 

" Lady Anne !" expostulated the young man. 

" Yes, yes, I know what you would say, your dear Mother was always given to take 
up these sort of people." 

" But the letter," interposed Agnes. " On my word, Mr. St. Clair, I never received 
that letter ; I have since inquired after our friend, and once heard that she went away with 
the remnant of the family." 

" God bless her ! she did," said Mr. St. Clair in a voice of deep emotion. 

" I never received the letter," repeated Agnes. 

Mr. St. Clair bowed. 

" It is not possible," said Agnes, her eyes flashing, and her cheek flushed, " it is not 
possible, Sir, that you doubt my word !" 

Lady Anne saw her beautifully built and well-proportioned Castle on the point of 
being overturned. She had not sufficient moral delicacy to comprehend, as a more high 
and perfectly organized mind would have done, the wrong she had inflicted— the dishonor 
she had practised, and so tossing down her crochet, she exclaimed, with the air and ease 
of a woman who in any sphere of life would have been distinguished rather for tact than 
moral honesty ; " This becomes perfectly dramatic and delightful, and I must interfere." 
She advanced, placed herself between Mr. St. Clair and Agnes, folded her arms, and look- 
ing first at one, then at the other, continued : — 

" That letter, Mr. St. Clair, did arrive ; but neither Agnes nor Edith knew it." 

" Oh, Aunt !" exclaimed Edith. Agnes looked gloriously indignant. 

" There was no use in distressing my poor dear girls, so sensitive and so affectionate 
as you see they are — just like Lady Maria, their Angel Mother : my brother's interference 
was out of the question." 

" But your Ladyship opened a letter directed to Miss Gascoigne !" interrupted Mr. St. 
Clair. 

" Why, of course I did, I could not chaperon any young lady without having a 
discretionary control over her correspondence," replied Lady Anne pompously. 

" But the person her Mother entrusted with her education !" exclaimed Mr. St. Clair, 
" your sister's friend !" 

" Well ! well ! I did it because I thought it right, and that is enough ; I intended to 
have told Agnes of it, but a matter of such little moment went quite, quite out of my head. 
Poor darling ! She spoke but little about Miss Maunsell then. Whenever we came down 
here, she got the Maunsell fever ! and I did look for the letter, and even wrote to Lady 
Jane Homily to make her out ; and as I had lost the letter, there was no use in saying a 
word to my Nieces about it ; I should not have had any peace." 

" I wonder you have had any," muttered Edith. 

" Now, Mr. St. Clair, if it pleases you, I will be very sorry, and as it concerns you, I am 
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very sorry ; and yet how it concerns a young man of fashion like the Hon. Mr. St. 
Clair, to go hunting after an ' Old Governess/ I do not see ! a very admirable person, an 
excellent body, I dare say ; very worthy, and fitted for her position I am sure ; but yet not 
exactly the sort of woman to interest you, unless you are so gallant as to feel an interest 
in us all !" 

Mr. St. Clair muttered something that was not exactly intelligible, and yet sufficient 
to lead the judicious Lady Anne to the conclusion, that had not the gentleman respected 
her position, he would have said what she would not have brooked to hear ; another 
glance in the opposite direction convinced her that she was equally unpopular with her 
" poor dear Girls ;" so, like a skilful general, as victory was out of the question, she 
determined on a good retreat. 

" You will tell me the how and because, my dear St. Clair, after dinner." 

" I promised my Mother to return immediately," he answered. 

Agnes again nerved herself, and did so with such brave determination, that her Aunt, 
as she glanced towards her, was deceived. " She is heart-whole," so ran her thoughts ; as 
she opened the door with well-acted carelessness. 



CHAPTEE THE FOUETH. 



t is really abominable ! " exclaimed Edith, before Lady Anne had quite 
closed the door, " I could not have believed my Aunt would have done 
so ; she opened our letters sometimes, but we fancied she always told us 
their contents : it was so cruel ! " 

" I know I am guilty, Mr. St. Clair, " said Agnes, " I — for Edith is 
free from blame. " 

" No sister, I am not, " interrupted the no less generous girl ; " Miss 
Maunsell was more to me, than she could have been to you ; and I had 
less to think of. " 

Agnes shook her head, " I must seem very culpable, notwithstand- 
ing my Aunt's explanation ; but, I hope you will tell me where I can find my old friend, 
and make her the only reparation in my power." 

" I have already trespassed, " replied Mr. St. Clair gravely, " upon your kindness, 
and hope you will permit me to add, how rejoiced I am, that you did not receive that 
unfortunate letter : " Mr. St. Clair paused. 

" But you will tell us what has occurred, will you not P " enquired Edith, eagerly. 
"It will occasion you much sorrow," he said, "and, really, I have afflicted Miss Gascoigne 
so much— that I — indeed, I would rather defer a task so painfuL" 
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" I shall be more afflicted by this uncertainty ; I do intreat yon, Mr. St. Clair, to tell 
us all," said Agnes. 

" The Wife of the Millionaire, was my Mother's sister," commenced Mr. St. Clair. 
"In youth, the Sisters loved each other dearly ; one, my Mother, married a Noblemen ; the 
other, chose one of those great Craftsmen, whom England only charters with a celebrity 
of a peculiar kind — the celebrity of riches. He must have had a rough hewn talent to have 
piled wealth upon wealth as he did ; for in every other quality, he was hard, and ungenial; 
defying all the agremene of Society with a bold front ; elbowing his aristocratic 
neighbours on their own thresholds ; and, regaling those who endured his presence, for 
the sake of his wealth, with magnificent dinners. If she had married any other man, my 
Father would have continued to receive, if not to love her, as a sister ; but, circumstances, 
which I need not detail, rendered it impossible they could meet ; and, after the first year 
of my Aunt's marriage they never did, except once at Paris, by accident. Tou are aware 
of the downward rush of this strange, uncouth man's fortunes ; the crash made a great 
noise in town ; the debris was frightful ; every one suddenly discovered it had long been 
inevitable ; my Father, meaning kindly, and without my Mother's knowledge, made 
my Aunt and Cousin most generous offers, if they would leave the ruined man, and ruined 
fortunes ; but, these were indignantly rejected by the Wife, who, I believe, had passed 
years of misery, without a single throb of tenderness towards her Husband, until he was 
overwhelmed by the ruins of his ungainly erections." 

" She did right, she did right," repeated Agnes warmly, " if she continued to endure 
him during the days of his coarse and overgrown prosperity, how much more ought she 
to have borne when he was in sorrow !" 

Edith saw the old look of admiration, with which Mr. St. Clair regarded her sister; 
it was, she thought, more than admiration. The colour flooded her expressive face while 
she spoke, and, as she became as suddenly pale, the contrast was the more striking. 

" I suppose," resumed Mr. St. Clair, " the letters you received from Miss Maunsell 
during the earlier period of her residence in that most unhappy family, contained nothing 
of their private concerns." 

" You will drive Agnes wild, by the bare idea of such a thing, " said Edith ; " Miss 
Maunsell considered that the Governess who betrays the foibles even, of her employers, 
or her pupils, is guilty of the grossest breach of trust ; if we ever forgot her high honour 
on this point, and asked her a question, as to the faults of a former pupil, she would 
appeal to us, as to how we could trust her, if we found her a traitor to others." 

" How unaccountable it is," thought Mr. St. Clair, " that, with such high apprecia- ! 

tion for, and knowledge of, this admirable woman, they should have neglected her, as they 
have done." He should have called to mind, that we are, one and all, doing the same thing 
every day of our lives ! we appreciate the poet's verse; he dies of over work, or starvation ; 
we gaze with delight upon the canvas eloquent of Nature in all its glowing mysteries ; it 
continues admired, but remains unsold, while the pallid painter bends over his stained ' 
palette and worn brushes, until his death excites the admiration that would have saved 
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him : and yet, the domestic history of our own times — times of great thoughtfulness when 
compared with the past — is hoarse with repeating things so gloomy. 

" The gorgeous and insolent man was unable to bear his changed circumstances, and 
did as cowards do : he left those he was bound to protect, to struggle with adversity. We 
were abroad when this occurred, and my Father was ill ; my mother, however, wrote to her 
Sister ; but suffering, and needing as she was, she was filled with resentment towards us, 
and took such effectual means of concealment, that when we returned to England we 
could not trace her ; mind and body were alike shattered ; but, she confided, like your 
Mother, implicitly in her Governess, and was supported chiefly, by her exertions ; if a 
reconciliation had been effected, when Miss Maunsell suggested the means in that 
unfortunate letter, much, and bitter suffering would have been spared us all. Located in 
a village of North Wales, this admirable woman, dedicated the remnant of resources which 
survived the long illness and death of a widowed sister, to the support of my broken 
hearted and half insane relative ; and when these failed, she deemed herself fortunate, in 
being able to procure some miserable daily tuitions, and devoted her evenings to the 
education of a young and lovely girl — whom she loved, as she loved you : a chain of circum- 
stances, traced link by link, revealed to my Mother her sister's retreat, and, the morning 
I made my adieus to you in Town, I was suffering from exceeding anxiety, for we were to 
leave London that morning. The next evening was drawing to a close, when we alighted 
at a little village Inn, and followed a bare-footed guide to the cottage, where these 
ladies resided. I fear you have found me very tedious, but — " 




" Pray do not apologize, but continue," said the excited Edith. 

" We saw a slight figure walking before us more rapidly than we could have imagined 
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any one using a cratch could walk, and our little guide said that was one of them — the one 
who was always out teaching." 

" With a crutch," exclaimed Agnes ! " she never needed a crutch." 

Mr. St. Clair looked at her with an expression, painful either to witness or recall, and 
said in a low voice, " I wish that was all she needed." 

" But she shall need nothing, want nothing," exclaimed Edith, " nothing that our love 
can give her." 

" The time is past for that," replied Mr. St. Clair in the same low tone, " we owe her 
too deep a debt of gratitude, to suffer any but ourselves to take charge of the remnant of 
her days ; that must be our privilege." 

Mr. St. Clair could not but note the changed colour and tremulous lip of Agnes 
Gascoigne. 

" The poor boy was lavish of his approbation of the ' lame lady, who had nothing to 
give, but did so much good ;' rapid as were her movements, the face of every child that 
passed her glowed with pleasure ; while even the dogs, coarse low bred curs, recognised her, 
after their fashion, as she went on ; a fair girl met her on the threshold, and flung her arms 
round her neck ; the light of the setting sun was full upon them, and we saw that her face 
was wet with tears, we heard her sobs, as she called God and her, the only friends she had 
on Earth ; before we reached the door we passed a low window that looked out upon 




a gloomy church-yard ; the lattice was open ; — withering away from Earth — its glories and 
its vanities — drawn together, as by some evil spell — stricken by worse than death — my poor 
Mother recognised her Sister in the woman who writhed within, upon a low bed ; she was 
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grasping at some apples, brought to her by the almost fainting friend we had recognised 
as the governess, while the young girl relieved her of the books, and crutch, and work, 
she carried ; neither of us had sufficient command of words to speak ; but suddenly the 
poor lady, by some Btray light of quivering reason, recognised my Mother, and uttered 
shriek after shriek : — enough ! I ought not to distress you, nor would I, but that it shows 
the excellence of Miss Maunsells' nature, toiling thus from the purest motives of the 
purest Christian charity, for those who had no claim but on her sympathies. After the 
first half hour the agitation subsided, and as my Mother remained all night with her 
sister, she thinks she was fully recognized, and with something like the confidence of past 
days ; for she preferred taking the cup of medicine or refreshment from her hand rather 
than from her daughter or her friend. It is not much of a history, for the uprising 
and downfalling of commercial men affords yearly instances of the same reverses ; but 
it is peculiar from the sad and morbid pride with which the poor lady shrunk from recog- 
nitions that might have saved her, and have saved her child — subsisting on the toil of 
one upon whom Bhe had no claim ; and I regret more and more that Miss Maunsell was 
promise-bound not to reveal the place of her refuge, or her necessities. If I could have 
doubted the statement of your old Governess, it would have been from my not being able 
to call to mind that you ever mentioned her ; but I can never forget her emotion when 
your names were spoken ; she wept, she clasped hands ; she wondered if you still loved 
her, if you had or had not received that letter from which she hoped so much ; and I shall, 
believe me, rejoice as much for her sake, as my own" he added in that deep earnest self- 
tone > I have already noticed, " that you never did receive it." 

" It was so like her !" said Edith, " all that Belf sacrifice was so like her." 

" You have not yet heard what it was : stimulated by the attachment which when 
formed by an elder for a younger woman, is purely and entirely parental, all the thoughts 
and energies she could command were devoted to the improvement of her self-imposed 
charge ; it is no little gratification to my Mother — having no daughter of her own — to find 
in her sister's child every thing that nature bestows to be admired, combined with what 
Miss Maunsell knew so well how to impart." His gaze, full of admiration as he spoke, was 
fixed on Agnes, whose eyelashes, heavy with tears, rested on her cheeks. 

" How old is she P" faltered Edith. 

Agnes 1 heart thanked her for an enquiry she had not the courage to make. 

" Seventeen. The change from the repute of a heiress to such privation would have 
been overwhelming, had she not been taught how to endure it, by Miss MaunselTs precept 
and example : her Mother only survived to the end of the week, and Miss Maunsell and 
Euphemia begged so earnestly to be permitted a little repose in the Country, that my 
Mother has left them both at the Sea side ; it is now in my Cousin's power to shew her 
sense of Miss MaunselTs matchless devotion ; she can never return it as we would wish. 
Best, freedom from care and anxiety, may do much ; but her life has been one of such 
unceasing and honest labour, that we fear her days are numbered !" 

Edith felt that she could not restrain the sobs which choked her utterance, and she 
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left the room ; descended the magnificent and venerable steps which led into the garden, 
and there communed with her own heart, conning over the sad lesson which is learned 




from self-reproach. Agnes was not less affected, but she had more self command, she little 
knew the struggle that agitated Mr. St. Clair. Lady Graftonbury had long been aware of his 
attachment ; she both loved and admired his choice, but when she learned how forgetful 
both Sisters had been of Miss Maunsell ; when she heard Miss Maunsell's bitter regrets 
that the letter upon which so much depended had been treated with utter neglect, when a 
few lines could have averted such a world of misery, she entreated him to tell the story him- 
self to Miss Gascoigne, and inform her of the result, before he proffered a hand which she 
knew would not be refused. He had undertaken the mission with a troubled mind ; Agnes, 
high and thoughtful minded, could never (so ran his hopes) have known what he knew, 
and neglected her duty, and the only moment he ever felt Lady Anne tolerable, was when 
she confessed to the dishonourable conduct she had practised. 

" How we must suffer in Lady Graffconbury's esteem," she said ; " but I hope she will 
permit us the privilege of seeking our childhood's friend, and entreating her forgiveness. 
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When things go on as they have been accustomed to do, how seldom we think them wrong ! 
She will forgive us, I know ! but how shall we forgive ourselves J" 

Mr. St. Clair saw clearly the distinction between right and wrong ; he was much less 
inclined than most men of his class, to make allowance for weakness, or inadvertency, or 
fashionable foibles ; he had also strong and fixed principles as regarded female perfection ; he 
had found it impossible to reconcile Agnes the forgetful, with Agnes the thoughtful ; 
didactic by nature, Agnes' happy talent for silence, a silence rendered eloquent by her 
expressive features, had impressed him with an idea of goodness and sagacity ; her neg- 
lect of Miss Maunsell had in a degree shaken his faith ; but only 'till he heard — not her 
justification but her confession. 

He had from the commencement of the interview been forgetting all he had thought 
and suffered ; his promise to his Mother had faded away ; he arose from his seat, took her 
white and trembling hand within his own ; her name, wedded to the most endearing term 
that ever bounded from a true heart, trembled with love's ecstasy upon his lips, when the 
door opened, and Mr. Gascoigne and the gardener's calendar made their appearance at the 
same moment. 



CHAFFEE THE FIFTH. 



an I bear this," exclaimed Lady Anne as she declared she would 
not remain another day at Wavetree ; she had been treated ill 
A by her nieces, and very ill by Mr. St. Clair, whose conduct she 
1 could not understand ; she even hinted to Mr. Gascoigne that if 
he had any of the spirit of his young days left, he would call out 
Mr. St. Clair ; but Mr. Gascoigne appeared perfectly and strangely 
indifferent about the matter, telling her Ladyship he should have 
enough to do if he called out every young man who admired his 
daughters ; and Agnes managed to conceal her feelings so effectually 
from her father, that having received his permission to visit Miss 
Mm mi soil whenever she pleased, she retired early to her own room — there 
^ to weep sharp and bitter tears of anguish and self-accusation. Lady Anne find- 
ing that nobody objected to her going the next day, made up her mind to remain; she sup- 
posed the young ladies did not want her to accompany them to visit their old Governess, 
and so she could not leave her brother-in-law, while he was suffering so severely from the 
gout. Edith soon prevailed on Agnes to admit her ; she knew what the re-action of such a 
disappointed hope would be, she dwelt upon St. Clair's alternate going and remaining, she 
had seen him pick up a rose that fell from Agnes' girdle, and thrust it in his bosom; she 
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confessed it was natural and right that he should wish their neglect of Miss Maunsell ex- 
plained, because, if they had forgotten her, if they really had, it would have proved — and 
here poor Edith paused, for she could not bring herself to confess that any act of her 
sister's could render her unworthy even of the high-born, high-minded, high-hearted St. 
Clair; but Agnes was crushed, her spirit, so long sustained, bowed down to the ground ; 
he would never love her now ; he never could ; he would love his Cousin, but not her ! he 
believed her to be heartless, utterly heartless, forgetful of her Mother's words, neglectful 
of her best friend ; he never, never, could have left Wavetree as he did, had he not ceased 
to love her ! There are those in the world who would have us believe, that Love, earnest, 
true, deep-hearted Love, rolls not in carriages, nestles not beneath plumes, wears no jewels, 
never visits the opera, and dwells not with cloth of gold, or in rare Palaces; this is a great 
mistake — the effect of a diseased imagination ; it is ill to suppose that the highest passion, 
the noblest emotion, the strongest feeling of our nature only dwells with the humble ; it 
has been the elevating principle of many lowly born, but it shines as brightly in the 
Mansion as in the Cottage ; the heart of courtly Lord or Lady throbs as wildly beneath 
satin and miniver, as that which flutters under a russet jacket ; there is as much pure love 
in the one class, as in the other ; not enough to leaven the whole of either, but abundance 
to elevate and refine, as it most surely does, both man and woman. 

It was not until the grey dawn of a July 
morning crept through the ribbed Venetian 
blinds, streaking the carpet with lines of 
palest light, that Agnes had sobbed herself to 
sleep, first upon the fair round arm of her 
dear sister, then, after a little longer, moaning 
and turning her head on her pillow. Edith 
arose, and looked out at the morning as it 
every moment grew more bright and glowinge 
she heard, as she pressed her brow against 
the refreshing coldness of the glass, first the 
faint notes of bird-music, trying its strength 
amid the bushes, and then rushing in one great 
burst of joy to meet the sun. Outside the 
window, the trailing plants, sopped in the 
nourishing dews of night, hung heavily 
from the painted trellis ; the stripy snail 
swelled forth his eyes, and then with cautious 
wisdom, advanced one before the other, to 
reconnoitre; the active swallow poised her 
light form with aerial balance, and such grace, 
that Edith could not choose but watch him, 
as he darted from those nest-caverns just above the window where she stood ; the cattle 
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in the distant meadows lowed to their young; and the far-off tinkling of the sheep bells 
sounded as tenderly, as if the horns of the tasselled Woodbine whispered their music to 
the gossamer clematis. Deep as was her sympathy for her sister, she so seldom saw 
the fair world thus, in the trembling morning of its new-born loveliness, that she was 
beguiled into new found pleasure, and lingered long at the window; then seeing that 
Agnes slept soundly, she descended softly through the house, walked to the lodge at the 
entrance to the long walk, and asked for some new milk ; as the woman poured it, froth- 
ing from the pail, a coarse, rough featured girl entered, and, dropping a curtsey, as some- 




thing she wished to get rid of as soon as possible, rested a large pitcher on the ground, 
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which the rosy Dorcas filled ; the girl curtsied again, and left as hastily as she had 
entered, without a word. 

" What a very plain, rough girl," said Edith. 

" She be, Miss; — rugged enow', but koind ; afore she go to field-work of a morning, 
and always at noight, she tends a poor old dame, that was the Mend of her dead Mother ; a 
poor lame creature, that has no friend but her ; she never forgets her, late or early, and 
so the Housekeeper orders her a jug of sour milk every morning." t 

Edith drew out her purse, and desired the dairy maid to give her that, " and mind " she 
added, " mind, in future, that the milk be sweet, and warm." How the servants talked 
of Miss Edith's liberality that morning, after the carriage rolled off with the young ladies 
to visit Miss Maunsell, and how the " rugged faced girl" reddened, and trembled, and 
turned the gold over and over in her furrowed hands, and grinned her delight ; and, rasped 
her eyes with her linsey sleeve, wondering they had grown dim ; and how she spilt half 
the new milk, on her way to the bed-ridden woman, and laid the gold before her, that she 
might look at it unchanged ! 



CHAFFEE THE SIXTH. 

OUBNBY8 now-a-days are seldom long ; theirs was soon over ; and 
the sisters sat one at each side of their old friend, looking, per- 
haps, too mournfully into her dear face ; hardly venturing to glance 
at each other : but for her voice, and the dove-like, yet intelligent 
expression of her eyes, they would not have known her. Euphemia 
left them to themselves, they all wept abundantly, those refreshing, 
healthful tears, that, to use a homely phrase, " do the heart good." 
" I never, never blamed you, my own dear ones," she said ; 
" I was grieved, and pained ; I knew that early memories always 
triumph in the end ; and, that the time would come, when she who 
loved you as a mother, would be remembered ; but Mr. St. Clair was 
so positive that I could not have lived with you, for that you could not forget ; I was obliged 
to explain ; and I saw I had worked mischief, for Lady Graftonbury, seemed greatly 
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distressed, and said, that if your Father had done exactly at that time as I requested, her 
sister might have been saved. I do not think so ; she was sojirm and stern, violent and 
determined ; and I could not leave that angelic girl to a mother with a hard nature, and a 
diseased mind : all I could do, was to yield, for her child's sake ; she thought I had a 
right to serve her, that service was her due, and she accepted it as such ; I pledged my 
word to correspond with no one, to give up all, (no difficult task for me, who have no 
kindred left in the wide world,) and, on those terms, I was permitted to remain with the 
creature who clung to me, as you have seen the bind-flower wreathe round the almost as feeble 
wand of a blighted willow : all these things happened, after my lost letter ; 1 did think you 
had forgotten me, but only for a time ; of all our faculties, Memory one day or other, rings 
the loudest ; and I knew the time would come, when you would remember your Old 
Governess." 

" But indeed you will soon be well," said the hopeful Edith. 

" You cannot think it, my dear girl : you hope it, I know ; but why P It seems as if all 
I had to do, is done ; my cradle was tossed by a storm, not rocked by a zephyr ; I 
learned to be thoughtful, and wise, in my nurse's arms — drank in care from my Mother's 
bosom — my relaxation, my very play in childhood, was but change of work ; and, being 
brought up to the great trial of keeping up appearances, not by false or fraudulent means, 
but by the educated talents of my parents, I was rendered strong in woman's highest 
privilege — utility! But I do not want to talk of myself; surely this great happiness 
rewards me for the past ; it is more than I deserve ! Nay, I have often been too arrogant, 
and felt that I had need to think of my own unworthiness. Surely," she continued, with 
much of the enthusiasm of the hectic fever that burned in two red spots beneath her eyes, 
" surely I, of all living women, owe the deepest debt of gratitude to the Almighty ; I have, 
through His means, sown much good seed — I have lived to see its fruitage — I have spent 
my all a hundred times, and yet never wanted raiment, food, or shelter. Behold how 
these poor crumbs of bread cast upon the waters have returned to me after many days ! 
But there is matter on my mind to speak to you about ; in the dead time of night, when 
restlessness, rather than pain, shuts sleep far from me, I have brought to my remem- 
brance, people and circumstances of the daylight world, and told them over ; I have risen 
and noted down experiences, and memories of sufferings, not my own, but full to 
overflowing, with the sufferings of my class ! I know the incompetence of many — I know 
the improvidence of a few — but, I know the position of the whole : Time, is yet with you 
both — full, fresh, abounding Time, God's best gift, fleeting though it be ; it is ours to 
plume its wings from the Paradise of good works, and augment the hour-glass with golden 
sands. I pant for the Eternity which is to come, even while my affections linger with 
those dear children of my adoption— while I crave a little time to make them think" 

Agnes interrupted her, for the deepened colour, and the brightened eye, looked so hectic 
and feverish, that she dreaded the exertion of conversation. " We shall remain with you, 
we will help your young friend to nurse you ; and when you are better, you will have 
more strength to impart to us your views and wishes." 
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" We have all more strength than we manage skilfully : the lower animals, the very 
insects, might make us blush at our neglect of our social duties ; the Prairie dog, the 
Beaver, the Bee, the Emmet, all creatures to whom social habits are necessary, cultivate its 
duties, in their degree, more effectually than we do ours." 

" You shall not talk thus, you shall not talk at all to-night," interrupted Edith ; "we 
will talk to you, we will sing to you, we will read to you, if you can bear it ; if not we will 
recall to you all the pleasant memories of your well-spent life." 

The evening was one of the most delicious which the sunny Summer brings to the 
Sea side ; Miss Maunsell was removed close to a bow window, that overhung the shore, 
and the breeze, so pure and refreshing, mingled with the perfume of the flowers, which, 
simple though they were, had been promoted to the dignity of exotics in the china baskets — 
filled with stocks, mignionette, and double wall-flowers ; the sun was sinking, not setting, 




and the sky was flooded with glory ; the fishermen below were hawling their boats off the 
high beach, down to meet the rippling waves, that would carry them, before the moon rose, 
to their fishing ground, far beyond the little bay ; their wives were with them, strong, 
hardy, embrowned women, bold and brave in their industry, and with loud fearless 
voices, which they never spared ; gay kerchiefs were loosely tied round their heads; and 
their boat-like shoes, so strong, and large, and hard, letting the water in and out as they 
splashed through the little locks, and half slid, half walked over the glistening sea weed, 
gave them an air of originality and identity with their calling ; big rosy children, almost 
sleeveless, in very short petticoats, displaying fully their mottled legs, and brawny healthy 
arms, were shouting to their brothers who were wading in every stage of undress through 
the wavelings that sported round them; while here and there a shaggy sagacious dog sat 
gravely looking over the sea, casting his eyes upwards to a sailing gull, or watching the 
floating clouds, as if speculating on the weather : the masses of greyish nets and the tarry 
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boats, brightened by the deep reds and blues that predominate in the amphibious costumes 
of fishermen and their wives, formed a beautiful foreground to the expanse of Ocean that 







marked the ever changing hues of the canopy of Heaven, and carried the imagination to 
the distant ship, or midway " Hoy," freighted with the hopes and passions of life. 

Edith had become so fully aware of Euphemia's inferiority to her sister Agnes, that 
she at once contracted a violent friendship for her; " she was so simple — so graceful — so 
childish," she said, " it was impossible not to love the dear sweet little thing. Pretty 
creature ! she did not look more than thirteen. No man who admired Agnes could possibly 
admire her ; " and so she was well inclined to love her : if she had been like her sister, she 
would not, perhaps, have twined her arm so lovingly round her, as they sat together on 
a low seat close to Miss MaunselTs sofa, while Agnes bent her queenly head beside 
her friend, entreating her not to tax her strength that evening, she would be so much 
better the following day. 

"I never can be better than I am now," she said, "never better — never happier — I 
am free from pain — tranquil — and certain of what is to come — I do so rejoice that my last 
view of the world I have loved, not with a worldly love, but cherished as a meet and holy 
state of transit, wherein to prepare for what will be more perfect still — I do so rejoice 
that my last view of this glorious world, will be in the time of its full beauty, when the 
days are warm, and there is hardly any night, and the grass will grow rapidly above my 
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grave : it most be a grave, Euphemia, where the shadow of the church tower rests, and the 
whispered greetings in (rod's name, of friends and neighbours as they pass from out the 
House of Prayer, mingle with the low soft breeze of summer, and near where the echo of 
the children's pattering feet will come, and where birds sing, and sunbeams play ; and 
perhaps the feeble or the weary will sit on the soft green grass mound, and read on a 
simple headstone a few kind words in memory of the Old Governess ; we all have our 
fame-longings, and this is mine ! I should indeed," she continued, " have grieved more 
than became a Christian, if my sand ran so low while this dear girl had no other friend. 
But I must go back, and you must let me ramble on slowly and incoherently, conveying as 
much meaning as I can, in few words. You know my early career, and most delightful 
it is to me to recall the past ; I never was unhappily placed in my life ! and I think I owe 
much of my happiness to never engaging to teach what I did not understand, and not 
expecting too much from those amongst whom I went, a stranger ! A governess may be 
treated in every respect as a gentlewoman ; she may be invited to mingle in the society of 
her employer ; but her own delicacy must teach her the impropriety of intruding on the 
privacy she ought to guard — not invade. I enjoyed above all things the repose of my own 
room when my pupils slept, and have been thankful for the time devoted to communion 
with my God, and my secret thoughts. I have a doubt of the fitness of a woman for the 
trust reposed in her, who is eager to escape from herself, when she has a moment's leisure. 
I had always large salaries : when my Mother's beautiful mind became a ruin of the past, I 
allowed her Sixty pounds a year 'till her death — what a privilege I felt it to be able to do so. 
What tears of joy I shed over each remittance I sent. And what a blessing it was to find her 
reason restored at the last, and to hear her call me, a few minutes before I closed her eyes, 
'her well beloved and most dutiful child!' Some years after this, to save a brother 
whom, at that time, I had never loved much, but who was still my brother, I sacrificed my 
savings, and placed him as he desired to be. I have the satisfaction of knowing that I 
did save him — that he turned from the evil of his ways, and was reconciled to his God ; 
but before his project worked, he died suddenly, without a groan — a sigh — a sign ; and 
the consolation of knowing that his mind had been purified, his spirit regenerated, was 
worth the pecuniary sacrifice, had it been ten times the sum : at that very time, Agnes, 
I was with your Mother, and you all beguiled me of my sorrow." 

Edith and Agnes could hardly conceal their tears. 

" I refer to myself," she continued, " to shew you that God has dealt so mercifully 
with me, that I have nothing to complain of ; yet, if we live only for ourselves, the Saviour 
died not for us ; I cannot as a Christian see others suffer without endeavouring to save ; 
and, as I told you yesterday, I want to interest you, dear Girls, who have position that 
adds to the influence of wealth, to consider, and move others to consider, what can be 
done for those Governesses, whose desolate age is homeless, who are, as I should have 
been, but for the returning love that surrounds me with Angels, in such a scene as this ! 
I have spent my life with the excellent of the earth, and I am about to die, content for 
myself, and full of hope for others. I have marked out my grave— I have told you i 



in the humblest corner of the neighbouring church-yard : the church that looks so calmly 
quiet, away from crowds. " 




" We neglected you/' said Agnes, in a tone of bitter self-reproach. 

44 Half our sorrows, ay more than half, proceed from forgetfulness, not from design ; 
the world is kind-hearted, but negligent. I have been highly remunerated." 

44 But you gave what you received ; it was your duty to support your mother — to assist 
your brother," suggested Edith ; 44 you could not have filled the high office of teacher if 
you had yourself neglected the duties of life." 

44 Still dearest, I woe highly remunerated, and yet, I am now in my fifty-second year 
— penniless !" 

44 Do not say so, dearest friend," said Euphemia tenderly, " when our troubles 
came, you sacrificed not only your time, but all you had to us. You might have left us, 
instead of— Oh ! how I shrink from the past, when I think of your over-taxed labour, and 
the misery you endured and concealed." 

44 My happiness was in your improvement, and I have been nobly repaid ; let us not 
look at the cause, but the effect ; I was highly placed, highly remunerated, and yet, from 
no fault of my own, I am, as I am ! If from thus attending to the dictates of Nature and 
society — if from discharging the duties of my position, I am thus reduced, what must be 
the state of multitudes, who— never well-placed, never well-paid — are visited by the same 
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infirmities, but without the same consolations ! there are such : there were such in the far 
away village where we last resided, who crept into the country to conceal a poverty which 
the world treats as a shame ; there are many living through starvation on four-shillings 
& week, unable to do anything from want of sight, many with the various diseases that 
great anxiety, uncheered by social ties, must inevitably produce — homeless — friendless 
—helpless old women. I ask you, if those who have been even in a degree accustomed to 
the refinements of life — if those who have laboured in the great vineyard of education, 
should not be provided with a refuge to keep them from the work-house and the mad- 
house, and lay them decently in their graves. Would it be seemly — would it tell to the 
credit of this Great People — who, however, have not yet provided either for education or 
educators as they do in other countries — would it be to our honour as a Nation, that the 
hand which guided the first pen used by mighty genius, should not have a cap of milk to 
raise to the lips, during the last faint struggles for existence P — that the finger which pointed 
the attention of our statesmen and warriors to the pages of history, should be paralyzed 
by utter penury P — that the voice which taught the syren of the season, should cry in its 
last unheard agony for food P Oh my young friends ! if you continue to have any memory 
when I am gone, of the happy and industrious hours we have spent together, think of 
these things ; remember the advantages I possessed, and then cease to join in the idle 
wonder, I have heard expressed, that we do not provide against a rainy day. Those who 
employ us argue as if we had no duty to perform except to our pupils : our being so shut 
out by our position from the daily intercourse of home affections, is the very reason why 
with natural instinct, we are more eager to bestow all we have upon them ; let our gene- 
rous friends do what they can to cheer us — the position of the teacher in a strange house, 
must be, to a certain degree, both from duty and circumstances, Isolated. I do not com- 
plain of that, all I desire is to have our high calling acknowledged and respected, and 
some shelter provided for those whose grey hairs, however scattered by adversity, are 
worthy of honour, and should not be permitted either by common humanity, or the 
respect we owe to age, to descend unsheltered to the grave." 

" I see it all," said Agnes, " it is one of those things which once seeing we wonder 
how it could have remained undone. Shame on us ! to suffer those to whom we owe so 
much to pass away without caring for the comforts of their age. How is it that we have 
not carried the interest we feel for them beyond the term of an engagement, by evincing 
our knowledge that Governesses can live to be old, without having anything to live on, 
and yet show no desire to assist them when they are past work !" 

Miss Maunsell looked exhausted, and her voice was feeble, " I hope that you may 
live to see educational necessities acknowledged, teachers properly prepared and provided 
for by the State," she continued; "but until this is accomplished, use every means con- 
sistent with the duty of women to prevent the Old Governess from perishing of want ; 
their career can always be traced, so that there is no danger of imposition : if God had 
given me length of days, I would have urged our claims, not only upon human sympathy, 
but social justice ; as it is, remember that we have supplied the place, which the fashion, 
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the necessity, the indolence, or the ignorance, of the mother left unfilled ; we are paid ! 
but a distinction should be made between the menial services, which minister to the mere 
body, and the menial services which form and sustain the mind, and wing the young spirit 
for its heavenward path. I would not arrogate too much to myself now, when earthly 
things are eclipsed by the dazzling of the glory revealed by faith ; and yet I have not 
been more useful in my generation, than hundreds, who while we are looking upon the 
gorgeous beauty of the setting sun, are houseless and friendless." 

Her words sank deeply into the hearts of her pupils, and they remained so silent as 
to hear with painful distinctness the short breathing that succeeded her eloquent appeal. 

The bay was now alive with boats ; and though no song arose from the taciturn lips of 
unmusical fishermen, a hearty cheer, a thoroughly English "yo heave ho," as some fresh 
adventurer dashed into the swelling tide, the parting benison of wife or comrade, and the 
small, but joy-giving, shout of the little mariners to their departing fathers, were reliefs to 
Agnes, whose spirit was bowed down by anxiety for the friend, whose hours were evi- 
dently numbered. 



CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

week had elapsed, and the sisters still lingered with their old friend 
the Governess, and their new friend Euphemia. " You are better," 
* hey said, for a time, to Miss Maunsell, " indeed you are better, your 
cough is nearly gone, and your voice is not so feeble, and you are 
perpetually cheerful ;" and she, all sweetness and resignation, replied 
not, but clasped her thin hands, and raised her eyes to heaven, 
and pointed to the unruffled eternity of waters, and then asked 
how she could be otherwise than cheerful, surrounded as she 
was by so many blessings. One day, Lady Graftonbury came ; 
they did not expect her, and it so happened that Euphemia and 
Edith were out, while Agnes noted down, according to Miss MaunseU's dictation, various ob- 
servations connected with the subject nearest her heart ; and she had imbued Agnes so 
thoroughly with her own spirit, that the young and beautiful woman of fashion was 
prepared hand and heart to undertake a labour on behalf of those to whom we are 
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all more or less indebted, who have seldom to complain of injury, but often of 
neglect — less of being ill-treated, than of being forgotten. The sailor has his hammock 
swinging, where, after boxing the compass round the globe, he " lays to," sheltered 
from foul weather ; let the wind blow ever so hard, he is safe in harbour ; the soldier 
has also his happy refuge beside the Thames, with space to "fight his battles o'er 
again," a certainty of protection, and freedom from want j these heroes were well paid 
while they performed their duties, but were not east off, when nature, worn out in the com- 
bat, failed to circulate the warm blood through the rigid veins of age ! they fought for us, 
and we, with righteous duty, protect them; but how much more deep is our debt of grati- 
tude to those who mould the mind with skill and tenderness, and teach those graces of 
the soul, which render us only a little below the angels that minister in heaven ; who 
train us, so to fight the battle of life, that, when the eye dims, and the hand trembles, we 
may hope for and anticipate the reward of a well-guided and faithful pilgrimage. 

We do not argue that our connection with the soldier or sailor ceases because he has 
been paid — because he is old — wounded ! feeble ! helpless ! friendless ! Oh no ! we say, 
you did us good service ; here are your pension — your medal — your home ! repose with 
the memory of your glory as a halo round your grey hairs ; we honour you ! we will pro- 
tect you ! serve you ! cherish you ! not as a charity, but as a debt of gratitude paid by the 
overflowing of our hearts." 

Alas ! alas ! are our teachers to be less cared for P 

The hearts of both Agnes and Edith were touched ; Edith had quitted the chamber, and 
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walking under the shadow of the venerable trees, which gave coolness and fragrance to the 
village, pondered over what she had heard. Agnes remained with her friend, and when 
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Lady Graftonbury entered, she stood for some time at her side, before she was perceived ; 
Miss Maunsell had seen her — seen the fixed look of admiration with which she regarded the 
dignified girl, who, from anxiety to repair what she described by a far harsher name than 
neglect, looked more earnest, more full of purpose, of thought and feeling, than Lady 
Graftonbury had ever seen her look before. It is considered under-bred to be unable to con- 
trol an emotion, no matter how hard it beats upon the heart ; it must not deepen the colour on 
the cheek, and " the calmness of despair" is not a whit more concentrated, than the " calm- 
ness of fashion ;" but Agnes had not arrived at this state of self-command, and her con- 
fusion was so great when Lady Graftonbury kissed her for the first time with tenderness, 
that the Lady turned away to relieve her embarrassment. Well was it that Bhe 
did so, for tears rushed over the burning blushes that mantled on the cheeks of Agnes ; 
and the next minute, when alone in her own chamber, she covered her face as if to 
conceal it even from the peeping sun beams, and whispered to herself, "it was so like a 
Mother's kiss !" 

Lady Graftonbury only remained a few hours, but " the Mother's kiss," was repeated at 
her departure, and that evening Miss Maunsell declared was the happiest she had known 
for many years. 

Agnes, Edith, and Euphemia, drawn so closely together by interest in the one object, 
added to this happiness by the avidity with which they entered into her plans for the im- 
provement of her class ; it had become the absorbing feeling of her numbered days, and 
if Agnes occasionally looked abstracted, Miss Maunsell knew how to account for it; of the 
three who watched beside her couch the following day, Euphemia was the most oppressed by 
anxiety ; her tender clinging nature had attached itself to the old Governess, in a way which 
persons gifted with stronger minds can hardly comprehend ; she was one of those who must 
have something to lean upon, and never can achieve the ease and firmness of self-support ; 
Miss Maunsell had been with her during the heavy trials which had rendered her life, 
young in years, old in experience ; she had been more to her than her mother, and much 
as she respected her new found aunt, Lady Graftonbury's manner was too systematized, to 
win the love of an enthusiast. 

For a time she had not the courage to communicate her anxiety to her companions, 
but she hovered about the sick couch, scarcely leaving it for a moment, so that her restless- 
ness formed a strong contrast to the composure of the cherished invalid ; Agnes, in like 
manner feared to communicate to Euphemia, the change she had observed, but said to her 
sister, " Oh if all this care had but come a little sooner, a very little sooner, she might have 
been spared ; there is no disease, no actual illness, but the frame is worn out by a double 
labour. I can fancy I see the spirit through its transparent fibres ; she is so above the 
world, and yet sympathizing with the sufferings of others to the very last ; the breath 
trembles on her quivering lips, her hand strives to return the pressure of mine, and her 
voice has a silver ringing even in its lowest whisper." 

The vivid imagination of Euphemia had been disturbed by a dream as the morning 
broke, a dream of Angels floating over the sea bearing away a shadowy resemblance to her 
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friend : it was a sad, yet a happy, augury. And she thought that during the progress of 
the day, Miss Maunsell became even more and more feeble. 




. 



The morning had been dark and fitful, low gusts of wind came mourning over the sea, 
ruffling the waters, and sending the scudding foam in broken wreaths high on the beach. 
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Miss Maunsell had observed the change soon after day- break, it was such a contrast to 
the lovely calmness that had so long seemed as though the waters could not be ruffled ; the 
sun rose amid streaks of crimson, showing through murky clouds, now edged with light, 
then assuming a purple tone, and meeting the topling waves — so low they floated in fantas- 
tic forms as if to mock the mimic waters ; the fishermen lounged among the rocks, here 
and there stretching out some well-worn telescope, that had scanned the sea for half a cen- 




tury ; as the day advanced, the light, strengthened by its elevation, came down upon the 
ocean that heaved beneath its brightness, and presented not an unapt picture of the glare 
and determination of middle life, after combating with and overcoming, the first struggles 
of toil and tumult, incidental to a stormy birth-right ; there was matter for musing, but 
something within had warned her that she must be " up and going," ere the sun, now so high 
in its glory, awoke another realm to the business of existence ; and prepared as she was for 
the mysterious journey, having her feet " shod, with the preparation of the Gospel of 
peace," defended by the " sword of the Spirit," protected by the whole armour of Faith, and 
evincing that faith by deeds of love and charity, "long Buffering and great kindness," she 
felt her heart bound to meet the liberty, only known in Heaven! The calmness that 
followed the softened breezes of evening, seemed wooing her spirit to its flight. 

Her young friends were not so composed ; they trembled at the change, noiselessly 
and surely as it advanced ; without suffering or tears, or clinging to the toys — or vanities — 
or hopes — or ambitions of life ; still it was palpable and rapid. 
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She asked them to open the window that she might hear the music of the deep sea, now 
only murmuring its power ; and when Edith moved back the blind to do so, a flood of 
such glorious light entered, that Euphemia and Agnes covered their eyes with their hands; 
it came from over the illimitable sea : emblems of Immortality ! 
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" I feel so certain," she said in her own clear voice, though it had grown weaker, 
within the past hour, " that what we have spoken of will be accomplished, that it has 
ceased to make me anxious ; why should- 1 fear least others perish as they have done here- 
tofore ; people see and think ! The minute, no less than the gigantic, sympathies of 
Christianity, are spreading from the heart to the household, from the household to the 
country, from the country to the world ; ' and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.' 
Is not the universe God's fold P Woe then to the shepherds who are careless of the 
sheep : women will live more in accordance with their spiritual life, and as they do, they 
will the more comprehend the duty, as well as the interest, of mutual service ; what ex- 
change is so profitable as an exchange of love P they will not leave those who cherished 
their youth, to perish in old age ; we shall no longer extol the educated, and permit the 
educator to starve into a nameless grave !" 

So she talked on, until her sentences became quite unconnected ; sometimes she would 
recall as it were the present, then wander into the past. 

" My dear ones, I see you as through a cloud dimly ; this is the thin hand of Euphemia ! 
my last and dearest — loved the best — because I suffered with and for her — most — not quite 
though — I did love Agnes best, but she forgot me — and the wind and rain — the dread of 
being as I have seen others — homeless — and without food — it was coming fast — lean — 
shadowy starvation. I have sat and questioned it, when Euphemia slept, and her mother 
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slumbered, when in the deep, deep night, I had no other companion ; it was cowardly ; but 
I did fear it, for I had Been it prey on many, better, far better than myself." 




" Sweet Agnes, do not think yon could have kept me longer ; a youth of labour 
such as mine works out its purpose earlier than those think, who, all unmoved, sail 
down the stream of life unruffled by a storm ! We live for a purpose, and count our 
years by the spring blossoms we have watched into the summers of their days !" 

And then she counselled them to pray for her ; lying quite still, her eyes almost un- 
consciously fixed on the sinking sun, her lips apart, her fingers twined, rather than clasped 
together ; it was so beautiful to know that she relied on the newly awakened sympathies 
of our world, to do justice and afford protection to those who inspire our youth, not only 
with a love of knowledge, but with knowledge itself; this faith in the virtues of our kind, 
can only spring from an elevated mind, sanctified by the active graces of Christianity ; 
perfect Faith giving wings for Heaven ! Watched as she was by her loving friends, they 
noted through their tears, that every moment her wasted features became more and more 
exalted in expression : first one, and then the other, repeated her favourite prayers ; but 
they were broken by suppressed sobs. 
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" Hush !" she said at last, holding up her finger, " if they are old, their time is near at 
hand ; but it cannot be said, you never tried to save them ! do not weep, but rejoice, rejoice 
with the angels of God ! rejoice in the fulness of faith !" And thus the long-tried spirit 
of the old Governess put on immortality ; they could hardly regret her passing away in 
the beauty of a calm evening, calm after the turmoil of a tempest ; the prayers of those, 
she had taught to pray, rising with her to the Throne of Mercy. 

There is little more to tell ; the badinage, sometimes thoughtless, sometimes flavoured 
by bitterness, in which Lady Anne indulged usually, when Miss Maunsell was mentioned, 
was evidently so distateful to her nieces, that she discontinued it altogether ; only hinting 
occasionally her fears least her dear Agnes, and " that dear delightful St. Clair," should 
become " Evangelical." 

Lady Anne never quite comprehended how the lovers arrived at an understanding 
without her agency ; but the fact that they did so, was, after a time, announced in due form. 
Euphemia and Edith have also appeared in bridal veils since then, and the brilliant 
world of fashion has no name more honoured in its records, than that of the Hon. Mrs. 
St. Clair; she is not more noted for her dignity and grace, than for her extensive and 
prompt charities. " If it is right to do," she says, " let it be done quickly ; it was the 
thoughtlessness of delay that stole from me my best and truest friend, The Old 
Govbenb88." 
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It may be as well to add a few words to bear out feom the lifb what has been 
already stated. When the Governesses Benevolent Institution was brought before the 
public in the year 1843, the appeal was made as for those, for whom, when age, or sick- 
ness, or misfortune came upon them, no provision had been made as a class by public con- 
sideration. Public Institutions there were, open to them, as well as to others; the 
National Benevolent had several on its list of pensioners ; and hospital-surgeons and 
chaplains had many opportunities of witnessing their patient suffering ; but there was no 
haven to which the Governess, as a Governess, could look for safety amid the trials of 
hie — no beacon to cheer her that her voyage would end in peace. The appeal then made 
has been nobly responded to ! Friends in all ranks, in every town in our kingdom, in 
every quarter of the globe, have proved that they needed only to have the subject placed 
before them ; — and the power of assistance thus given to the Committee has put them in 
possession, also, of many striking and interesting facts ; all tending to make them feel, that 
while it is their duty to press upon all Governesses the necessity of being careful and pro- 
vident to the utmost of their ability ; it is a strong duty, also, to assist them in those times 
of trouble, from which no forethought can secure them ; and from that old age of poverty 
which is very, very often the unavoidable result of cherishing their parents, and training 
up the younger and more helpless members of their families in the way they should go. It 
seems indeed almost impossible, that Governesses should, as a body, be provident, in the usual 
acceptation of the word ; i.e. they cannot provide for their own declining years. Each 
individual, as she undertakes the office, knows what its trials are ; but she has, almost 
universally, no choice of action. Death, or misfortune, has thrown upon her the mainte- 
nance of one, sometimes of both parents ; with mostly the additional care of younger 
brothers and sisters ; and it is one of the peculiar and touching trials of the Governess 
position, that the sacrifices and exertions of which her life is composed, cannot be made 
with those whom they are made for. We often hear with heedless ears the careless an- 
nouncement that " Mr. has failed, or is dead, and his daughter has gone as a Governess" 

" Gone," indeed ! from all interchange of consolation and endearment ! from all the fond 
familiarity of hearth and home ! At an age when the young heart seems all tendrils, cling- 
ing more closely because sorrow has broken into the charmed circle of domestic love, she 
knows that the comfort of those most dear to her can be purchased only by her absence from 
them I She has to earn through long years the privilege of providing for her Parents' de- 
clining days, by giving up all fond and daily care, by leaving the sweetest and holiest 
duties of filial love to be fulfilled by others ! Present indulgence and future independence 
are little heeded in such a sacrifice ! By the time that the aged parent has been watched 
into the grave, and the apothecary and the undertaker paid; by the time, that the younger 
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sister has been fitted for the same duties — her premium as an articled pupil, or the finish- 
ing master's expensive lessons, paid by the governess-sister ; by the time, that the brother 
has left school, where the governess-sister kept him — and can support himself without that 
home, which the governess-sister supplied ; mid-age is attained— care and anxiety are be- 
ginning to shew the effects of years — and medical advice, and long necessary intervals of 
mental rest, consume the funds which should prepare for age. 

Ay, these are Woman's tasks ! In these, her youth. 
Her bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heart, 
Steal from her, all unmarked. 

Of all this, however, the employer may know nothing, The same high feeling, which 
makes the daughter devote herself to the support of her beloved parent ; or the sister 
work cheerfully for those, whom the dying parent bequeathed to her care ; will make her 
silent respecting her generous labour of love. 

And shall we call this " improvidence T* Shall she, who has "provided?* for the com- 
fort in old age of her widowed mother, or her father, paralytic, imbecile, insane — Shall 
she, who has by self-sacrifice placed her sisters and brothers in the path of independence, 
and thus "provided" for their future prosperity — Shall she be told, that she ought first to 
have provided for herself? It is the peculiar character of Christianity to care for others 
rather than ourselves : — Shall it be a fault in the Governess, that this is usually the very 
character of her life P 

In the report issued in January 1844, when the Ladies Committee had exercised 
their duties only six months, and in that time had received and examined into 102 appli- 
cations, there is the following statement. 

A reference to the Case Book gives the continually recurring and affecting detail : — 

" Is obliged to maintain an invalid sister, who has no one else to look to." — Cases 6, 
31, 34, 78, 81, 83. 

" Entirely impoverished by endeavouring to uphold her father's efforts in business." — 
Cases 8, 68, 92. 

" Supported her mother for nearly twenty years." — Cases 52, 76, 97, 98. 

" Incapable of taking another situation from extreme nervous excitement, caused by 
over-exertion and anxiety." — Cases 23, 53, 74. 

" Her sight affected from over-exertion, never giving herself any rest, having a mother 
dependent on her." — Cases 18, 61, 62. 

" Supports an aged mother, with a heart affection." — Case 42. 

" Had saved a little money, but lent it to a brother who failed." — Case 73. 

" Supported both her aged parents, and three orphans of a widowed sister." — Case 65. 

" Her father died leaving his family unprovided for, and they have been entirely sup- 
ported by her exertions." — Case 25. 

" Has helped to bring up seven younger brothers and sisters." — Case 58. 

" Helped to support her mother and educate her sisters." — Case 56. 

" Educated two younger sisters and a niece." — Case 51. 
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" Her only remaining parent still dependent on her." — Case 40. 

" Supported both parents with the assistance of a sister." — Case 38. 

" Had the entire support of both parents for nearly twenty years." — Case 30. 

" Supported her mother for fourteen years." — Cases 21, 29. 

" Devoted all her earnings to the education of her five nieces, who all became Go- 
vernesses." — Case 93. 

" Saved nothing during twenty-six years of exertion, having supported her mother, 
three younger sisters and a brother, and educated the four." 

And now that nearly five years of the same duties have made them acquainted with 
575 cases, how might such a detail be enlarged ! 

Amongst the thirty-one ladies already elected to the Society's small Annuities, there 
is one who "became a Governess to assist in supporting her mother, educating two 
younger sisters, and taking care of one deaf and dumb ;" — well might the record follow, " no 

INCOME WHATEVER !" 

Another " maintained her mother till her death, apprenticed a brother, took the entire 
charge of one of his daughters, and assisted him in educating some of his other children— 
no resource but what can be allowed her by that niece, now a Gwerness F 

Another " allowed her parents £30 a year from her salary during their lives." 

A fourth " entirely supported her father till his death, and largely assisted three 
brothers, who all married badly," all looking to her for aid in the plans of happiness 
denied to the Governess-sister. 

A fifth " in conjunction with a sister, supported her mother during fourteen years, 
and educated three younger sisters, who are now Governesses." 

A sixth has " denied herself even the necessaries of life, to provide for two less 
energetic sisters." 

A seventh " supported her invalid mother for many years, and then turned her care 
to a suffering sister, till lameness rendered her powerless alike for her relative's support 
and her own." 

Another "materially assisted two cousins, one of whom is now living with her, as old, 
as helpless, and as destitute as herself." 

Another " assisted to support her widowed mother, and to support and educate her 
brother." 

Another " having been left an orphan in childhood, and educated by an uncle, had 
since given her whole earnings to support him and his children." 

Another " contributed to the support of her widowed mother, (still living) and of a 
brother who was seven years mentally afflicted, till a dangerous illness incapacitated her 
for the duties of her profession." 

Another " supported her mother (deserted with seven children, by her father) for 
twenty years." 

And another " contributed for twenty-seven years, to the average amount of sixty 
guineas, to the support of her widowed parent," amounting to £1,700, a sum amply 
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sufficient to have secured her own old age from want, but an old age then how worse than 
unblessed ! how embittered by remorse ! 

Nor must we forget the Society's very first annuitant, now deceased ; who, standing 
without family ties, turned her self-devotion on the family in which she resided, and when 
the head of it failed, refused to leave them, and educated all the children without a 
salary, finding her necessary expenses in the small savings of past years. 

These instances are all taken from those ladies who now possess the small independ- 
ence of the Society's annuities; but the polling-paper at each Election tells the same 
tale of those still uncheered even by that little sum, and that there should be eighty 
four ladies, candidates, anxiously striving for fifteen pounds a year, less than six 
shillings a WEEK, is itself a fact too mournful to need a comment. 

It would be useless to detail the privations and sufferings that these ladies, and many 
hundreds more, have borne ; nor would it, perhaps, be right to name that, which is told in 
confidence, and so held by the Ladies Committee ; but it is almost impossible not to allude 
to one Lady, who gave up an excellent situation to attend personally on the increasing in- 
firmities of her aged and lonely mother, hoping to earn enough by daily tuitions ; but 
with such bad success, that she asked for aid to make a more suitable appearance, having 
been able to obtain only one dress, and that a cotton one, during eighteen months ! 

Shall we name one more, aged and alone, who had parted with her sofa bedstead to 
pay eight weeks rent, but with true christian philosophy, "hoped she should not unnerve 
herself with forebodings of future evil, as she had still the comforts of a table and three 
chairs !" 

Should these things be so without an effort to remedy them even to a fewP 
Shall not something be done for those, who, combating steadily with the unavoidable evils 
of their position, and fulfilling the highest duties in patient obscurity, find themselves at 
last with nothing earthly to cheer them, but the remembrance of how they supported their 
beloved parents, and how God took those dear ones to Himself, before anxiety and fatigue 
had quite done their work, and incapacitated them for the blessed task ! Does it not, 
indeed seem " a duty and a privilege to provide a Home for the desolate old age of those, 
whose high sense of private duty has thus deprived them of a self-provided home. We 
cannot give them the best blessings that are conveyed in that almost sacred word ; we 
cannot surround them with the family ties and the sweet sympathies of Home ; but we 
can take them from a cheerless lodging, and the anxieties of daily privation, and the 
harshness of petty creditors — the half spread table — the not kaff^warmed room — the lonely 
hours of increasing helplessness ; and give them warmth, and food, and care, and kind* 
ness — freedom from the cruel anxiety of rent — a hand to help, a voice to cheer — the 
blessed certainty that their weakness will be tended — their infirmities oared for— their last 
days allowed to pass undisturbed by the harassing anxieties of poverty." 
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Its branches i 

1. Temporary Assistance in distress, or difficulty. 

2. Elective Annuities for the Aged. 

3. Provident Annuities on Government security. 

4. A Home for the disengaged. 

5. Begistration without expense. 

6. An Asylum for the Aged. 

7. A College, with 

1. Certificates of Qualification. 

2. Classes in all branches of Education. 



TEMPOBAEY ASSISTANCE. 
The Ladies Committee have themselves investigated 1719 applications; and have 
made grants to the amount of £2,245. 

ELECTIVE ANNUITIES. 

It is necessary that a capital should be raised, from the interest of which Annuities 
may be given ; as to profess to grant Annuities from annual subscriptions,— from a fluc- 
tuating income, which any change of public opinion, or accidental circumstances, might 
destroy, — would be to risk disappointment to the aged annuitants at (perhaps) the most 
painful and inconvenient time. 

The amount of Stock invested for this purpose, is upwards of £14,000 ; securing annui- 
ties for ever for thirty-one Governesses. 

PEOVIDENT ANNUITIES. 
Nearly 400 ladies have contracted for annuities, and have thus been enabled to invest 
safely upwards of £35,000. 

HOME. 
A house has been purchased and furnished in Harley Street, where in the last two 
years 220 Governesses have found a temporary home ; and where is conducted 

THE EEGISTEATION. 
About 2500 Governesses have been registered since this branch was commenced in 
1845 ; and 1250 provided with situations without any charge of any kind. A per centage 
of 5 per cent, upon their salaries, without any entrance fee, would alone be more than 
£3000 thus saved to Governesses. 

THE ASYLUM FOB THE AGED. 
The Committee have received a plan from the gratuitous kindness of Messrs. Wyatt 
and Brandon, and have taken land in a healthy suburb on which to commence immediately 
a Building, such as they do not doubt will be most satisfactory to the inmates and to the 
Subscribers. 
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It is proposed to erect at once the rooms for general use, and apartments for ten 
aged Governesses ; whilst a sum of £150 will at any time enable a donor to add apart- 
ments for two more ; and the benevolent will thus be able to build, or to endow, or both, 
as inclination may suggest. Endowment, which gives a presentation, £500, or £15 per 
annum, for ever, legally and permanently secured. 

THE COLLEGE 
bears Her Majesty's name, by permission, and enrols amongst its professors some of the 
most distinguished men in the Literary World. Many certificates have been given after 
examination ; and the first course of Lectures has commenced with nearly 200 pupils in 
the various branches of female education. 

The Society has thus in five years produced actual personal benefit to about 3500 
Governesses ; it has raised the tone and character of the profession ; and it now seeks 
permanently to elevate its tone and character. 

To shew the gradual increase of public confidence and appreciation, the Legacies were 
in its Third Year . . £50 
„ Fourth Year . £550 

„ Fifth Year . . £1600 
and such gifts are much required for a 

PEBMANENT BUILDING FUND, 
to provide proper buildings for the increasing operations of the Society. The Queen is 
now about to grant a Charter, enabling the Society to hold land ; and then, the possession 
of a fair sum of money will enable the Society to purchase freehold property adapted to 
all its purposes. 

It is interesting to look back and observe that, when the Committees were formed in 
March, 1843, they proposed to themselves the seven objects already named, and have 
gone steadily on with their work as increasing support gave them increased power to do 
so. They commenced immediately the Provident Annuities. — 

In June, 1843, when three months established, they began to give Temporary 
Assistance. 

In May, 1844, the first Annuitant was elected. 

In 1845, the Registration was commenced. 

In May, 1846, the Home was opened. 

In 1847, Certificates of Qualification were given as the commencing operation of the 
College. 

In 1848, it is confidently hoped the Asylum will give a home to the homeless — 
comfort to the aged — succour to the infirm — and thus suitably complete the operations of 
a Society that would first train the Governess, then assist her to provide for herself— aid 
her in trouble ; and shelter her, if. need be, in old age. 

M. E. L. 
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BOOK DUE 



This book should be returned to the 
Library on or before the last date stamped 
below. ' 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred by 
retaining it beyond the specified time. 

Please return promptly. 
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